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[From the Tourist.] 

THe Book or Jasuer: with Testimonies and Notes, 
Critical and Historical, Explanatory of the Text.— 
Translated into English from the Hebrew by Fiaccus 
Axginus, of Britain, Abbot of Canterbury. to. 


WE have the pleasure of introducing to our readers, 
in this volume, a work of no small interest, whether its 
pretensions to antiquity be genuine or spurious. It pur- 
ports to be the Book of Jasher, quoted in the Old 'Tes- 
tament, in the books of Joshua and Samuel. Every 
document which refers to so early and obscure a period 
of the world’s history, and which records events previ- 
ously known to us only on the testimony of Divine reve- 
lation, must bean obje ctof much curiosity; and this we 
will endeavour, in the present instance, to gratify, by 
bringing before our readers the evidences which attest 
its authenticity, and some account of the subjects on 
which it treats. 

The Editor, to whom we owe the publication of the 
volume before us, states in the outset that he is unable 
to assert any thing respecting it of his own knowledge, 
further than the account given by Alcuin,* the disco- 
verer and translator of it; which, he says, carries with it 


such an air of probability and truth, that he does not | 


doubt of its authenticity. This account we have con 
densed into the following narrative :— 

I, Alcuin, was desirous of travelling into the Holy 
Land and into Persia, in search of holy things, and to 
see the wonders of the East. I took with me two com- 
panions, Thomas of Malmesbury, and John of Hunting- 
don, who learned with me the languages necessary to be 
known, under able teachers; and, though we went as 
pilgrims, yet we took with us considerable riches. We 
embarked at Bristol, and went first to Rome, where the 
Pope blessed us, and encouraged us in our undertaking. 
From Rome we went to Greece, and thence to the Holy 
Land. After having visited every part of the Holy Land 
particularly Bethlehem, Hebron, Mount Sinai, and the 
like, we crossed an arm of the Persian Gulf at Bassora. 
and went in a boat to Bagdad, and thence by land to Ar 
devil, and so to Casbin. Here we learned from an 
ascetic, that in the furthermost pert of Persia, in the city 
of Gazna, was a manuscript in Hebrew of the Book of 
Jasher. which he reminded them was twice mentioned 
in the Bible, and appealed to as a book of testimony.— 
We immediately undertook the journey to Gazna, and 
on arriving there we laid aside the pilgrim’s dress; and 
[ hired a house, where we dwelt during our stay in the 
city—a period of three years. 

I soon became acquainted with the keeper of the 
library, which belongs to the community of this city, 
and inquired of him concerning the Book of Jasher, of 
which the recluse at Casbin had told us. He said he 
had read of such a manuscript in the catalogue of the 
library, but had never seen it, though he had been custos 
for forty-five years; 
kept among the antiquities in a separate part of the 
library. 


| T'o be Continwed.] 


* Alcuin flourished in the eighth ce ntury. He was one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the court of C harlemagne, and 
founded the University of Paris in the year 800, 





that it was locked up in a chest and | 
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ASTRCNOMY 
THE FOUR NEW PLANETS—VESTA, CERES, 
AND JUNQ 

Wirt the present century, four new planets have 
been discovered, which had escaped the notice of astrono- 
mers on account of their smallness: their orbits are be- 
tween those of Mars and Jupiter. 

The nearest of these tothe Sun is called VESTA, 
mean distance from bim is 
222,000,000 of miles. She is very small, but no accu- 

rate admeasurement has yet been made of her diameter. 

Vesta performs her revolution round the Sun in five 
years and twenty-three days. The length of her day and 
night is unknown. 

V esta was discovered by DR. OLBERS of Bremen, 
March 29, 1807. 'The next of these planets is Ceres, 
which is 265,000,000 of miles from the Sun, and per- 
forms her revolution round him in 4 years, 21 days and 
a half. Her diameter has been estimated at 160 miles. 

CERES was discovered Jan. 1, 1801, the first day of 
the prese nt century, by M. PLOZZI of Palermo, in Si- 
cily. This planet was so named in honour of Ceres Fer- 
dinandez . King of N: iple Ss. 

PALLAS, discovered by DR. OLBERS, M arch 22, 
1202, is exceedingly small, being, ace ovding: to Dr. Her- 
schel, not more than thirty miles in a imeter, though by 
others she is estimated at 110. She is 265,000,000 of 
miles from the Sun, and makes a circuit of her orbit im 
the same time as Ceres does. 

JUNO, discovered September 1, 1804, by M. HAR- 
DING. of Lilienthal, near Bremen, revolves at about 
290 000 000 of miles from the Sun, and is 5 years, 182 1-2 
days pe rforming her course. She appears like a star 
of the eighth magnitude, but the measure of her diame- 
ascertained. Her orbit lies between 


PALLAS, 


yet been 
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TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF JUPITER. 


ter has not 


the orbits of and Ceres. 





diminutive planets 
which, from bis im- 
afier the fabulous 


Irom the contemplation of these 


we turn to the mighty JUPITER, 
mense bulk, is very probably named 
king and father ot the wods and nen. 

‘This immense planet is 89,170 miles in diameter, and 
is about 1400 times larger than the Earth. Ulis mean 
distance from the Sun is computed at 490,000,000 of 
miles, and he moves in his orbit at the rate of about 
vo Sonnac an hour, or about one-fourth of the velocity 

Mercury. 

ia while his motion in his orbit is thus comparatively 
slow, his diurnal rotation on his axis is amazing, being 
not less than 26,000 miles an heur. 
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146 THE 

The time of Jupiter’s revolution in his orbit is 11] 
years, 315 days, 14 hours; and on his axis, 9 hours, 56 
minutes : r is therefore 12 of ours, 
nomical day is not half so long as that of the 
throug 


but his astro- 
Earth. 


ha telescope, appears 


his yea 
Jupirer, when viewed 
to have aluminous atmosphere in which spots and streaks 
latter 
e formed in some 


are seen, the of which are denominated 
That these ar 


from their frequently varying 


fluid substance 1s evident 
their form, 


Sometimes several belts are 


their number, 
and their direction. 
across the body of the planet; 
broad belt: 
nal* direction, but this is 

If we may hazard a conjecture, it seems probable that 
this Juminous atmosphere is intended by its Great 
CrEATOR to supply the want of light to Jupiter, 
sioned by his great distance from the Sun: for 
Sun appears to Jupiter forty-eight less than he 
does to us, his light must be so small in ip cog and 
if the satellites of Jupiter reflect only the light they re- 
Sun, the a 


Seen 
sometimes these coalesce 
sometimes the belts are 


into one lhba diago 


a rare occurrence. 


OocCa- 
as the 
times 


from the ssistance they 
trifling indeed. 

If, on the contrary, we 
Uranus, to be thus provided with 
addition to that which they receive 
and belts on their 


counted for, as well as the 


ceive 


and 
a supply of light in 
from the Sun, the 
will be rationally ac- 
brilliancy of their satellites, 
which are at too immense a distance to be — tely 
illuminated by the’Sun’s rays. The openings in the 
atmosphere of Jupiter, by which his opaque boils is par- 
tially seen, assume the form of belts, probably in conse- 
quence of the great swiftness of his rotation on his axis. 

The form of Jupiter is that of an oblate spheroid, his 
equatorial diameter exceeding his axis by six thousand 
miles; this, however, is so small in comparison with his 
bulk, as to detract but little from his rotundity. 

The axis of Jupiter is nearly perpendicular to the plane 
of his orbit, so that he this is 
another proof of infinite wisdom in th e arrangement of 
the planetary worlds ; for had his axis been mue . in- 
clined, vast tracts round the poles would have bee: 
prived of the Sun’s influence for six of 
tog eer 

piter is attended by four secondary planets or satel- 
wat which revolve round him as their primary, and 
with him round the Sun; the first of these, which is 
rather more distant from him than the Moon from the 
Earth, performs its revolution in I day, 18 hours, 27 1-2 
minutes : the second about 420,000 miles distant, 
in 3 days, 13 hours, 13 3-4 minutes; the 
676,000 miles distant in 7 days, 3 hours, 42 1-: 
and the fourth about 1,200,000 in 16 days, 
minutes. 

Imagination cannot picture to itself a more magnifi- 
cent and sublime object than Jupiter, when viewed from 
his satellites. ‘The Earth appears exceedingly large and 
splendid to the inhabitants of the Moon, it being forty- 
nine times the bulk of that satellite. But what must 
this be compared with the view of Jupiter fromthe near- 
est satellite: the distance is but little more than that of 
the Moon from the Earth; yet, the bulk of Jupiter. i is 
68,000 times that of the Moon. 

The satellites of Jupiter are 
from the view of the 


Jupite r, Saturn, 


suppose 


spots surface 


has no variety of seasons ; 


de- 


our ears 


revolves 
third about 
w > minute S53 


16 hours, 32 


at certain times hidden 
arth in two ways; either by their 
passing threugh the shadow of their primary, which con- 
stitutes an eclipse of the satellite, behind 
his body, which is denominated an occultation. 

By accurate observations made on these Eclipses and 
occultations, the di { Jumiter from the Earth, the 
and the longitude of places 


or by passing 


manee « 
progressive velocity of light, 
may be determine ‘dl. 

Th he velocity of 
ble accuracy, by 


” dhs oht hk ly be dise overed with tole ‘Ya- 
obse ry ing how muc h sooner an ec lipse | 
of one of his satellites mz ry be seen when Jupiter is in his 
perigee, on from the E 


st distance 


lig are 
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drawn eeross a fizure from one corner to another 


ar must be | 
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he is in his apogee, or greatest distance: as this is about 
a quarter of an hour, light traverses the diameter of the 
Earth’s orbit in that time, and consequently from the 
Sun to the Earth in between seven and eight minutes. 

The difference of iongitude between two places may 
be found by a person at each of the places observing 
Jupiter’s satellites; the dif- 
ference of the computed time being turned into degrees 
and minutes, reckoning an hour equal to fifteen degrees, 


the same eclipse of one of 


will give the diilerence of longitude between the two 
places. 


| 





arth, than when 


\ 


| 
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Both the planets and their satellites appear to move 
in a different direction at different times; at one period 
seeming from west to east, and at another from 
east to west; the former is called their direct, and the 
latter their retrograde motion. 


to move 


When a planet is arrived at the eastern or western ex- 
tremity of its orbit, it seems for a time to be stationary, 
though it is in reality moving with its usual velocity; 
these appearances are merely the result of the situation 
of the planet's orbit as it respects the Earth. 

The satellites of Jupiter sometimes transit his disc, 
but are too distantto be observed in that situation, unless 
with a very powerful telescope, especially as their illu- 
minated side is then wholly or partially turned towards 
the Earth. 

Notwithstanding the different periods of their revolu- 
tion, satellites sometimes at the same time, 
and sometimes all are on the meridian together. In 
these positions they must present a very interesting spec 
tacle. 

The satellites of Jupiter were first discovered by Ga- 
lileo, in LGLO, who called them Medicean stars, in honour 
of the family of Medici, his patrons. 


these rise 





NATURAL His 


ORY. 


Before leaving the subject of Phrenology, we will in- 
troduce as a matter of curiosity an antique cut repre- 
senting the phrenological se heme of the celebrated 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, who flourished in [reland in 
the ninth century. It will be perceived that his system 
was much more simple than that of the modern phreno- 
logists, but that it contains, notwithstanding, the phre- 
nological principle, in that it divides the brain into dif- 
ferent departments, assigning to each a particular faculty 
of the mind. 






I 


Cuilr. 


No. 1. Fantasia. 2. Sensus Communis. 3. 
inse a which cannot be deciphered. 
timativa. 7. Memonrativa. 


Imaginativa. 4, An 
o. Cogitativa. 6. Es 


We will now proceed from the brain to other parts of 
the human system; in doing which, we will resume our 


| extracts from ‘**Goodrich’s Family Encyclopedia.” 


























Tue THORAX or Chest consists of the upper por- 
tion of the trunk of the human body; it is enclosed by 
the ribs, having the sternum or breast bone in the front, 
and a portion of the bones of the back behind. It is 


separated from the liver, stomach, intestines, X&c. by the | 


diaphragm, or midriff. The thorax contains the lungs 
heart, &c. 
sorbents. It is also separated by a membrane called 
mediastinum, into a right and left portion. 

The RESPIRATION is that action of the lungs and 
diaphragm consisting of the process of inspiration and 
expiration, by which air is received into and expelled 
from the thorax or chest. The quantity of air taken 
into the lungs at each natural inspiration, 1s supposed to 
be about 15 or 16 cubic inches; the number of respira- 
tions made in a minute is about 20. 

The WINDPIPE is a cartilaginous and membraneous 
canal, through which the air passes into and from the 
lungs. It is divided by 
the larynx, the trachea, ‘and the bronchia. 

The larynx is a hollow cartilaginous organ at the top 
of the trachea. The air which passes through it dur 
ing the respiration produces the voice. 

The trachea is that portion of the windpipe which ex- 
tends from the larnyx to the bronchia. 

The bronchia is a term given to the trachea after it 
has entered the thorax or chest; here it separates into 
two branches, one of which communicates with the 
right and the other with the left lung. 

The LUNGS are two viscera situated in the thorax, 


anatomists into three parts,— 


by means of which we breathe. The lung in the right 


cavity of the chest is divided into three, that in the left 

cavity into two lobes. The “y hang in the chest, 
ed at their superior part by means of the trac hea, and 
are separated by a membrane called mediastinum. They 
are funished with innumerable cells, which are formed 


by a continuation of the trachea, the bronchial tubes of | 


which communicate with each other: 
not unlike a honey-comb. 

The most important use of the lungs is for the pro- 
cess of respiration, by which the circulation of the 
blood appears to be immediately supported ; and, doubt- 
less, by their alternate inflation and collapsing, they 
contribute with the diaphragm to promote the various 
functions of the abdominal viscera, such as digestion, 
&c. For the change which the blood undergoes in its 
passage through the lungs, see the following articles. 

The HEART is a hollow, strong, muscular viscous, 


the whole appears 


having the shape of a cone or pyramid reversed. Its | 


size varies in different subjects; it is generally about 
six inahes long, and, at the base, 
wide. ‘The younger the subject, the larger is the heart 
in proportion to the body. It is often smaller in tall 
and strong men than in others. It is situated on the 
left side of the thorax, and is surrounded by a mem- 
brane called pericardium or heart purse; it s 
bedded, as it were, in the left lung. Its weight, with 
the pericardium, is usually from ten to fifteen ounces. 
It is the centre of the cireulation of the blood: of 
course, from it all the arteries arise, and in it all the 
veins terminate. It is divided internally into a right and 
left ventricle; these are divided by a fleshy septum. 
Each ventricle has two orifices: one auricular, through 
which the blood enters, the other arterious, through 
which the blood passes out. 
supplied with valves. There are also two cavities ad- 
hering to the base of the heart called auricles. The 
heart has, in the living subject, an alternate motion, 
consisting of contraction and dilation, called systole and 
diastole, by means of which the blood is circulated 
throughout the body. The heart is said to contract 
4000 times in an hour: hence, as each ventricle con- 
tains one ounce of blood, there passes through the 
heart every hour 4000 ounces, or 350 pounds of blood. 
The whole mass of blood is about twe nty-eight pounds, 


so that this quantity passes through the heart thir- | 


teen or fourteen times in an hour. or abont once in 
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and numerous blood vessels, nerves, and ab- } 


attach- | 


about four or five | 


is also im- | 


These four orifices are | 
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| every four or five minutes. In the whale, ten or twelve 
i gallons of blood are thrown out of the heart at a stroke, 
| with an immense velocity, through a tube of a foot di 
ameter. 
An ARTERY, o1 
drical canal conveying the blood immediately from the 
heart to all parts ot a body for the 
generation of heat, and the 
motion of the blood 
it corresponds with 


i pulsating blood-vessel, is a cylin 


purposes of nutri- 
tion, preservation of lite. 
secretion of different fluids. The 
in the arteries 1s ¢ alle d the pulse Z 
that of the heart. The pulse 
parts of the body, but the most usual place ot teeling 


may be felt in various 
is at the wrist. From seventy to eighty pulsations in 
a minute are commonly the numbér which in the adult 
subject is considered. as far as the pulse is concerned, 
to constitute health. In children, however, the pulse 
is much quicker than this; and in old persons slower. 
Wounds in arteries are always ad: ingerous, and ve ry fre - 
quently mortal; hence the wisdom evinced in the struc 
ture of man: all the 


flesh, or other surrounding 


arteries are deeply imbedded in 


media, while the veins, a 


wound in which is comparatively unimportant, are plen 


tifully scattered on the surface of the body. The blood 
| in the arteries is of a florid red colour. 

{ VEIN is a bk 
from the various parts of the body to the heart. The 
flows through them 


i very slowly, and is conveyed to the heart by the con- 


vod-vessel, which returns the blood 
veins do not pulsate ; the blood 


| tractility of their coats, the pressure of the blood from 
the arterit s, the 
and it is prevented from going backwards in the veins 
| by valves, of which there are a great number. The 
blood in the veins is of a much darker red than that in 


action of the muscles, and respiration ; 


| the arteries. 
Before we treat of the blood itself. it may be useful 
| to know the component parts of atmospheric air, so es 
| sential to the life of all warm blooded animals. 
| AIR was for Whe my aves c onside we “ll asa simple homo 
and it was not till towards the end of the 
| last century that it was found to be compound body. 
Common air is composed chietly of two gases, of which 
24 parts by weight, and the 
| other, nitrogen, forms of it 76 parts; or about 2] parts 
| of the former, and 79 of the latter by bulk. These 
| proportions are found the same in whatever part of the 
| world the experiments are made, or from whatever 
| height in the atmosphere the air is obtained. It ought 
| 
j 
| 


geneous fluid: 


; one, oryoren, forms of it 


however to be mentioned, that besides these ingredients, 
common air contains a very minute portion of carbonic 
but that portion is in general so small as not 
be considered of any moment. Of the two 
portions ‘of atmospheric air, the orygen only supports 
animal life or combustion. ‘Thus, if an animal be 
| inclosed under a bell glass, containing atmospherical 
| air, it will live in it till all the oxygen is absorbed by its 
breathing, and then it instantly dies; the same takes 
place when a lighted candle is inclosed under similar 
| circumstances; hence the nec cessity and importance of 
| this fluid to animal existence. But although only about 
one fourth of atmospheric air can support life, it yet 
| appears that such a mixture is more advantageous for 
animal life than oxygen alone; thus evincing the wis- 
dom of that mixture found every where as atmospheric 
| air. In what state of combination the two gases are 
which constitute common air, is not exactly known; 
| but we well know that a more intimate union of the 
| same materials produces most powerful agents, namely, 
the nitrous and the nitrie acids. 


ac id Las, 
indeed t 





The BLOOD is a red fluid of a saltish teste, of a 
somewhat urinous smell, and glutinous consistence, 
which circulates in the heart, arteries, and veins, convey- 
ing nutrition, heat, and excitement to the whole body. 
The quantity of blood in the human body is estimate od 

| to be about twenty-eight pounds in an adult. OF this, 

| four parts are contained in the veins, and a pan in the 
| arteries. The blood being returned by »* veins, of a 
| dark red color, to the heart, is sent #?™ that viscous 
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into the lungs, to undergo some material change 
coming in contact with atmospheric air in the air-c 
of the lungs: after which, as has been stated, is 
turned to the heart again, of a much more 
and then impelled into the arteries, to be 


over the The heat of the 
QR 


by 
‘ells 
re- 
florid color, 
distributed 


blood is usually 


body. about 


de orees. 

THORACIC DUCT, an important vessel, called the 
trunk of the abserbents. t is attached to the bones of 
the back, and extends from the lower opening of the 


LTHQU 
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midriff or diaphragm (a membrane which separates the 
heart and Jungs from the stomach, bowels, and other 
abdominal viscera,) to the angle formed by the union of 
the left subclavian and jugular veins, into which it opens 
and evacuates its contents, there to be mixed with the 
blood. - hose contents consist chre fly of ch yle, a whi- 
tish or milky fluid, separated from the food by the pro- 
cess of digestion, and taken up by the absorbents thickly 
spread over the intestines, and by them conveyed to the 
thoracic duct. 


AKES. 


{ Continued. ] 


INTERIOR OF TILE 


OPERA HOUSE 


IN LISBON, 


From a print by Le Bas, published in 1757, after a drawing made on the spot.. 


at 
another 

giving 
illustration of that 
‘Davy’s 
purported to have been com- 
municated to him by an Enelish merehant resident at 
the time in that ill-fated citv. They follow. 

There never morning 
of November: 
whole 


Now that we are on the ravages of the earthquaks 
Lisbon, we will 
account the same 
several additional 
tremendous s hese « 
Letters on Literature,” 


introduce several extracts from 


the 
ol 
Xfraets 


of event. for purpose ol 


eis bv wavy 


cene | are {rom 


was a finer 


seen than the Ist 
in its full lustre: the 
sky was perfectly serene and cleat 
and not the feast signal or warning of that approaching 
event. which has made 
and populous city a 
desolation, except 
scarcely left a 
destruction. 

¥ was on the morning of 
hours .f nine and ten, that I was 


ment, JU finishing a letter, 
{ was writib, on 


tion, which rat, 


the sun 
the 


shone out 


face ot 


thes once 
the 
such as 
to 


flourishing, opulent. 


scene ol utmost 


horror and 
alarm, but 


from the general 


served to 


fly 


only 
moment's time 


this fatal day, between the 
set down in my apart- 
when the papers ; and table 
to tremble with a gentle mo 


r surprised me, as ]l could not perceive 


began 


a breath of wind stirring. Whilst I was reflecting with 
myself what this could be owing to, but without having 
the least apprehension of the real cause, the whole 
house began to shake from the very foundation; which 
at first L imputed to the rattling of several coaches in 
the main street which usually passed that way at this 
time from Belem to the palace; but on hearkening 
more attentively, | was soon undeceived, as I found it 
was owing to a strange frightful kind of noise under 
ground, resembling the hollow distant rumblings of 
thunder. All this passed in less than a minute, and IT 
must contess | now began to be alarmed, as it naturally 
occurred to me that this noise might possibly be the 
forerunner of an earthquake, as one I remembered, 
which had happened about six or seven years ago, in the 
island of Madeira, commenced in the 
though it did little or no damage. 
Upon this [ threw down my pen, and started upon 
my feet, remaining a moment in suspense, whether | 
should stay in the apartment or run into the street, 


the danger in both places seemed equal ; 
terme 


same manner, 


as 
and still flat- 
myself that this tremor might produce no other 











effects than such inconsiderable ones as had been felt at 
Madeira; but in a moment I was roused from my 
dream, being instantly stunned witha most horrid crash, 
as if every edifice in the city had tumbled down at once. 
The house [| was in shook with such violence that the 
upper stories immediately fell, and though my apart 
ment (which was the first floor) did not then share the 
same fate, yet every thing was thrown out of its place 
in such a manner, that it was with no small diftic ulty | 
kept my feet, and expecte .d nothing less than to be soon 
crushed to death, as the walls continued rocking to and 
fro in the frightfullest manner, opening in several places ; 
large stones falling down on every side from the cracks, 
and the ends of most of the rafters starting out from 
the roof. ‘To add to this terrifying scene, the sky ina 
moment became so gloomy that I could now distinguish 
no particular object; 
deed, 


it was an Mgyptian darkness in- 
such as might be felt: owing, no doubt, to the 
prodigious clouds of dust and lime raised from so violent 
a concussion, and, as some reported, to sulphureous 
exhalations, but this | cannot affirm: however, it is 
certain | found myself almost choked for near ten 
minutes. 

Our author then proceeds to describe his escape from 
his place of residence through a long narrow street, ex- 
posed to the most imminent perils from the falling frag- 
ments of shattered buildings. He continues thus:— 

I proceeded on as fast as | conveniently could, though 
with the utmost caution, and having at length got clear 
of this horrid passage, | found myself safe and unhurt 
in the large open space before St. Paul’s church, which 
had been thrown down a few minutes before, and buried 
a great part of the congregation, that was generally 
pretty numerous, this being reckoned one of the most 
populous parishes in Lisbon. 
considering what I should do, 
safe in this situation, I came to the resolution of climb- 
ing over the ruins of the west end of the church, in 
order to get to the river’s side, that T might be removed 
as far as possible from the tottering houses, in case of a 
second shock. 


He re | stood some time 


and not thinking myself 
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This with some difficulty 1 accomplished, and here 
I found a prodigious concourse of people of both sexes, 
and of all ranks and conditions, among whom I ob- 
served some of the principal canons of the patriarchal 
church in their purple robes and ‘rochets, as these all 
go inthe habit of bishops; several priests who had run 
from the altars in their sacerdotal vestments in the midst 
of their celebrating mass; ladies half dressed, and some 
without shoes; all these, whom their mutual dangers 
had here assembled as to a place of safety, were on 
their knees at prayers, with the terrors of death in their 
countenances, every one striking his breast and crying 
out incessantly Miserecordia meu Dios. 

After some further description of this multitude, he 
proces ds thus :— 

As I thought it would be the height of rashness to 
venture back through the same narrow street I had so 
providentially escaped from, [ judged it safest to return 
over the ruins of St. Paul’s to the river side, as the water 
now seemed little agitated. Krom hence I proceeded 
with some hazard to the large space before the Irish 
convent of Corpo Santo, which had been thrown down, 
and buried a great number of people who were hearing 
mass, besides some of the friars; the rest of the commu- 
nity were standing in the area, looking with dejected 
countenances towards the ruins: from this place 1 took 
my way to the back street leading to the Palace, having 
the ship } yard on one side, but found the further passage, 
opening into the principal street, stopped up by the ruins 
of the Opera-house, one of the solidest and most mag- 
nificent buildings of the kind in Europe, and just finishe¢e 
at a prodigious expense ; a vast heap of stones, each o 
several tons weight, had entirely blocked up the front of 
Mr. Bristow’s house, which was opposite to it, and Mr. 
Ward, his partner, told me the next day that he was just 
that instant going out at the door, and had actu: lly set 
one foot over the threshold, when the west end of the 
Opera-house fell down, and had he not in a moment 
started back, he should have been crushed into a thou 
sand pieces. 





ROCK FORT ON THE 


Tuts is an elevated cliff on the left bank of the Ili- 
nois, consisting of parallel layers of white sandstone. 
It is not less than two hundred and fifty feet high, per- 
pendicular on three sides, and washed at its base by the 
river. 


cent range of hills by a narrow peninsular ledge, which | 


On the fourth side it is connected with the adja- | 


[ILLINOIS RIVER. 


can only be ascended by a precipitous, winding 
The summit of this rock is leve l, 
three-fourths of an acre. 


path, 
and contains about 
It is covered with a soil of 
several feet in de pth, bearing a growth of young trees. 
Strong and almost inac cessible by nature, this natural 





| battlement has been still further fortified by the Indians 
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and many years ago was the scene of a desperate con- | wanderings in these interminable passages (for such in 


and 
fled to this place 
enemies. The post 


and tradition says that the be- 


flict between the Pottawattomies, one band of the 
Illinois Indians. "The latte 
fuge from the fury of their 
not be carried by assault, 


sieged let down vessels attached to ropes of bark, 


ior re- 


1,] 
Could 


from 


a part of the precipice which overhangs the river, but thei 


enemies succeded olf these 
they were let 
der, which was 
band.* 

On gaining the this 
Schoolcraft, a regular entrenchment. 
the edge of the 
vations, which, 
trees, could not 
of many hands was manifest, 
which the Indians have 
works of defence. We found upon this elevation broken 
muscle shells, fragments of antique 
which had subject to the 
bling certain lavas. 

From this elevated spot an extensive and 
view of prairie 
about our encampment appeared reduced to a diminu 
tive size. 
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down. Surren 
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found, 
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from the thick growth of 
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The labor 
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The soil which results from the gradual disintegra- 
tion of this rock, is nearly a pure sand. 
we found the prickly pear (cactus) covering a conside) 
able portion of this soil, where scarcely any other plant 
is hardy enough to vegetate. 

Of the height of this cliff, the 
have given is merely conjectural. 
observer is striking = imposing. 
to think the effect o 
this nature is not so much the result of the 
the comparative height. We have often felt, 
on the present occasion, an impression of grandeur pro- 
duced by a solitary precipice two or three hundred 
high, rising abruptly flat alluvial 


Qn desce nding, 


estimate which we 


The 
But we are disposed 
loftiness produced by objects of 
actual, as of 
as we have 
feet 


above a 


lake, more striking and imposing than at other times in | 


and where 
the 


traversing a region more elevated, 
Alps arise.”” In the latter ¢ 
measures one elevation by another: in 
have no standard of this kind, and 
overrate. Philosophically considered, 
prominent points of a country is 
level of the But the effect 
the eve or the imagination begins to be felt 
that part of a mountain where it first mak 
angle with the plain. ‘The 
Oxus is taken from a position on the opposit: 
the river, directly in front of the 
of the rock. 
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the 
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above the 
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* Charlevoix. 
EXTREME HORROR IN 
OF EGYPT 
Some French travellers attempting to ex 
of the Egyptian Pyr: amids, and had already traversed 
an extensive labyrinth of chambers and passages : 
were on their return, and had arrived at the most diffi- 
cult part of it,—a very long and winding passage, form- 
ing a communication between two See 
ing narrow and low. 
and roof, rendered their 
and these difficulties increased rapidly as they 
The torch with which they had entered became 
from the impossibility of holding it upright, 
sage diminished its height. Both its height and 
at lensth, however, became so much contracted, 
party were compelled to crawl on their bellies. 
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|} was beyond the power of direction or advice; while thy 
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his situation, 


whether r the natural ef 
if it was before dit 
him to stir from thy 
One of the party, 
proposed, in the in 
feeling of vital danger re 
as the only means of es¢ from this horri 
.—to cut in 
formed the obstruction, an 
ing the dismembered ca 


from terror, o 
swelled so that. 
it was now impossib ile for 

and critical moment, 
tense selfishness to which the 
‘ape 


—-this living grave pieces 


the wretched being who 
rcass plecemes 
He heard this dreadful proposal, and con 
tracting himself in ag at the idea of this death, 
reduced by a strong muscular spasm to his usual dimen 


and was dra: 


past them! 
ony wis 


voc d out, 
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atfording room for the party 
This 


was 


to squeeze aa mselves by over his prostrate body. 
ated in the effort, 
— Cabinet of Curiosities. 
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left behind a COrpst 


A SENSIBLE HORSE, 


the 
extraordinary 


We 


tained a 


do Instinct ever con 
’ than we are 
and for the truth whereof we pledge ou 
war. Jd. bis 
in Gloucestershire, on his re 
field in which it had 
\ few days before this, 
all-fours, but unluckily had 
shoeing of foot. In the mornineg 
and caused an active search 


not think records of 


more instance now 
ibout to relate 
\ few days since, 
Ashelworth, 


turned his horse 


. 
ine of Fascombe, 1 


the parish of 


into a 
heen accustomed to oraze. 
horse had been shod, 
pinched in the 
Vir. Lane missed the 


made 


the 
bee) 
one 
horse, 
in the vicinity, when the following singula 
circumstances transpired:—The animal, as it 
supposed, feeling 


may be 


lame, made his way out of the field by 


unhanging the 


gate with his mouth, and went straight to 


the same farrier’s shop, a distance of a mile and a half: 
no sooner opened his shed, than the horse, 
which had evidently been standing there some time, ad 
vanced to the and held up the ailing foot. The 
farrier it the hoof, discovered 
and replaced it more car 
hich the horse immediately turned about, and 
a merry pace for his well-known pasture.— 
Lane’s servants were on the search. the y 
chanced to pass by the forge mentioning thei 
supposed loss, the ‘d, **Oh, he has been 
and shod, and gone home again!!” whichon then 
returning they found to be actually the case.—Ib. 
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Injury. took off the shoe, 


and on 
farrier repir 
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THE POTSONEI LEY OF 


JAVA, 
of Guevo Upas, or poisoned 
following a path which had been made for 
the purpose, the party shortly reached it with a couple 
of dogs and some fowls, for the purpose of making some 
On arriving at the mountain, the any 
and scrambled up the side of the hill, 
distance of a qu of a mile, with the assistance of ie 
branches of trees and projecting roots. 


Ir is known by the nam 


Valle v3 and 


experiments. 
dismounted, 


irter 


When afew yards from the valle ‘y, a Strong, nauseous, 
and suffocating smell was experienced ; 
ing the 


but on approach- 
this inconvenience was no longer found. 
lley is about half a in circumference, of an 
length. The bottom 
any vegetation, 


margin, 

1 
mile 
thirty feet in 
flat. 
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few large stones scattered here and there. Skeletons of | 
human beings, tigers, bea irs, deer. and all sorts of birt s 
and wild animals, lay about in profusion. The ground | 
on which they lay at the bottom of the valle y appeared 
to be a hard, sandy substance, and no vapour was per- 
ceived. The sides were covered with vegetation. It 
was now proposed to enter it; and each of the party, | 
having lit a cigar, managed to get within twenty feet of 
the bottom, where a sickening, nauseous smell was ex- 
perie ‘need, without any dilffic ulty of breathing. <A dog 
was now fastened at the end ofa bamboo, and thrust to 
the bottom of the valley, while some of the party, with 
their watches in their hands, observed the effeets. At 
the expiration of fourteen seconds the dog fell off bis 
legs, without moving or looking round, and continued 
alive only eighteen minutes. ‘The other dog now lett 


HOWARD'S 


In Henderson’s Biblical Researches in Russia, we 
find the following description of the monument, erected 
over the remains of Howarp, the Philanthropist. 

At the distance of five versts* to the North of Kher- 
son, stands the original monument of the prince of 
Christian philanthropists, the illustrious Toward, who, 
after travelling fifty thousand British miles, to investi 
cate and relieve the sufte rings of humanity, fell a vic- 
tiin, near this place, to his unremitting exertions in this 
benevolent cause. It is situate a little east of the pub- 
lic road leading from Nikslaief to Kherson, near the 
southern bank of a small stream, which here diffuses a 
partial verdure across the steppe.t On the opposite 
hank are a few straggling and ruinous huts, and close 
by is a large garden, sheltered by fine lofty trees which 
have been planted to beautify the villa once connected 
with it, but now no more. ‘The spot itself is sandy, 
with a scanty sprinkling of vegetation, and is only dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the ste ppe by two brick 
pyramids, and a few graves in which the neighboring 
peasantry have interred their dead—attracted, no doubt, 
by the report of the singular worth of the foreign friend 
whose ashes are here deposited. One of the pyramids 


* A verst is about one mile and a half English 
1 A steppe is a high, uncultivated plain, and for the most part, 
destitute of inhabitants. 
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the party, and went to his companion; on reaching him 
he was observed to stand quite motionless, and at the 
end of ten seconds fell down; he never moved his limbs 
after, and lived only seven minutes. A fowl was now 
thrown in, which died in a minute and a half, and ano- 
ther which was thrown in after, died in the space of a 
minute and a half. A heavy shower fell during the time 
that these experiments were going forward, which, from 
the interesting nature of the experiments, was quite dis- 
regarded. On the opposite side of the valley to that 
which was visited, lay a human skeleton, the head rest- 
right arm. “The effect of the weather had 
bleached the bones as white as ivory. ‘This was proba- 
hlv the remains of some wretched rebel, hunted towards 


l the valley. and taking shelter there unconscious of its 
| character.—Jamaica Watchman. 
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MONUMENT. 


is erected over the dust of the Philanthropist, and the 
other over the grave of a French gentleman who re- 
vered his memory, and wished to be buried by his side. 

The genuine humility of Howard prompted him to 
choose this sequestered spot, and it was his anxious de- 
sire that neither monument nor inscription, but simply 
a sun dial, should be placed over his grave. This ceno- 


'taph is erected at a short distance from the Russian 


cemetery, and close to the public road. It is built of a 
compact white freestone, found at some distance, and 
is about thirty feet in height, surrounded by a wall of 
the same stone. seven feet high, by two hundred in eir- 
cumference. Within this wall, in which is a beautiful 
cast iron gate, a fine rew of Lombardy poplars has been 
planted, which, when fully grow n, will greatly adorn the 
monume! On the pedestal is a Russian inscription 
of the clined purport: 
Died, Jan. 28, 1790, awed 65, Howarp. 

The sun dial is represented near the summit of the 
pillar, but with this remarkable circumstance—that the 
only divisions of time it exhibits are the hours from X 
to LI, as if to intimate that a considerable portion of the 
morning of life is past ere we enter on the discharge of 
its active duties, and that, with many, the performance 


| of them is closed, even at an early hour after the meri- 
dian of their days. 
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POETRY. 
» THE EAGLE.—PeErcivat. 
[From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1827.] 


Birp of the broad and weeping wing, 
Thy home is high in heaven, 

Where wide the storms their banners fling, 
And the tempest clouds are driven. 


Thy throne is on the mountain top 


Thy fields, the boundless air; 
And hoary pe iks, that pone prop 
The skies, thy dwellings are. 


Thou sittest like a thing of light 


Amid the noontide blaze 
The midway sun is clear and bright; 
It cannot dim thy gaze 


Thy pinions, to the rushing blast, 


O’er the bursting billow spread, 
Where the vessel plunges, hurry past, 
Like an angel of the dead. 


Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag, 
And the waves are white below, 

And on, with a haste that cannot lag 
They rush in an endless tlow. 

Again thou hast p tut ned thy wing for flight 
To lands be yond the se a, 

And away, like a spirit wreathed in light 
Thou Scot wild and free. 


Thou hurriest over the myriad waves, 
And thou leavest them all be hind « 


Thou sweepest that place of unknown graves, 
Fleet as the tempest wind. 

W he n the n tit torm ters dim met dark 
With a shrill and bodin ercamn, 

Thou rushest by the founde rin mire 


Quick as a passing dream. 


Lord of the boundless realm of ai, 
In thy mnperi il name 

The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 
The dangerous pi ith of fame. 

Beneath the shade of thy golden wings 
The Roman le yOMS hore 9 

From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs, 
Their pride to the polar shore. 


For thee they fought, for thee they tell, 
And their oath was on thee laid 

To thee the elarions raised their swell, 

And the dying warrior prayed. 

7 hou wert, throu rhy an ace ot cle ath and i itl 
The image of pride and power, 

Till the oath red rage of a thousand years 
Burst forth in one awful hour. 


And then a deluge of wrath it came, 
And the nations shook with dread ; 
And it swept the earth tll its fields were flame 
And piled with the mingled dead. 
Kines were rolled in the wasteful flood, 
With the low and erouchine slave 
And together lay, ina shroud of blood 
The coward and the brave. 


And where was then thy fearless flight? 
“(Q’er the dark, mysterious sea, 

To the lands that caucht the setting light, 
The cradle of Liberty. 

Ihere, on the silent and lonely shore, 
[or ages, | watched alone . 

And the world in its darkness asked no more 
Where the glorious bird had flown. 


gut then came a bold and hardy few, 
And they breasted the unknown wave ; 
I caught afar the wandering crew, 
And I knew they were high and brave. 
I wheeled around the welcome bark, 
As it sought the desolate shore, 
And up to heaven, like a joyous lark, 
My quivering pinions bore. 


And now that bold and hardy few 
Are a nation wide and strong ; 


And danger and doubt | have led them through, 


And they worship me in song ; 
And over their bright and glancing arms, 
On field, and lake, and sea, 


With an eye that fires, and a spell that charms, 


I guide them to victory.” 
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ITEMS OF NEW 
The fleet of Don Mignel has been captured by that of Don 
Pedro, and consequently we may now soon expect something de- 
cisive on land. 
A law of Virginia allows the retailing of spirituous liquors at 





proper places in the different counties. The magistrates of one 
of the counties have decided that there are no such places within 
their jurisdiction. 

Col. R. M. Johnson has been re-elected to Congress from Ken 
tucky. He has lately lost ten of his family by the cholera. 


The amount of coal delivered from the Se huylkill Cc ompany 
during the week ending the 17th inst. was 152,903 tons. 


The amount of the canal tolls accruing from the various canals 
in this State during the last month was $147,899 33, exceeding by 
$42,282 02 the receipts in the same month last year. 


In Alabama, Gov. Gayle has been re-elected, and John Mur 
phy chosen to Congress. 


Joseph L. Frothingham, a student of the Oneida Institute, who 
was ee “l to have been robbed and murdered last April Mm o1 
near Utica, has been heard from. Severe study had i impaire ‘d his 
reason: h e supposed that he was flying from a volcanic mountain 
that hi id sude lenly erupted at his side. He passed through Mon 
treal, and ship ped at Quebee for Liverpool. He recovered his 
reason at sea, and has advised his friends of his safety in a lette: 
from Lave rpool, ; 


The great law case between the Orthodox and the Hicksit: 
Friends in New Jersey, has terminated in favor of the former. 


Lieut. T. R. Gedney, of the United States Navy, has invented 
an unproved method of raismg vessels upon an inclined singk 
rail-way, for the purpose of cleansing their bottoms, repairin; 
Wc. 


= CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

Tur publie are cautioned against purchasing a note signed 
it Mditor and endorsed by G. V. HH. Forbe mounting to Op 
Hundred Dollars. Said nete was intended for discount at th 
Brooklyn Bank; but inasmuch as it has not been discount 
there, and ha not been returned, and no elue ean be obtain 
whereby it can be found, the Editor has reason to suspeet that 
some fraud is m the wind. Said note was due to no one, but 
par able to the endorser, after the usual mode of drawing not 
intended for discount. This is therefore to give timely notices 
that the public may be on their guard against purchasing it, a 
that the holder, whoever he may be, may be mduced to look to 
the matter without delay. 
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FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
BACHELER AND Owen’s Discussion on the EXISTENCE of 
GOD, and the AUTHENTICITY of the BIBLE.—Price, $1.50 
Graham's System brought to the Test of Scripture, (pamphlet, 
rv the Editor.—Price, 12 1-2 cents. 
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' 
| Should an order for the Magazine be en unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent showing our terms 
after which, no more will be leneeetied till payment shall have 
been received. 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for o 
year. C Ompanies of te h, se nding TEN DOLLARS as above, wii 
he a ge d with ten copies. 

s the sum of $l 00, which is the price of the Magazine to 4 
sing = subseriber, cannot conveniently be sent by mail, it will b 
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tore ‘ther. 
[L# Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied at ont 
DOLLAR per annum for each ¢ opy- 
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